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THEMATIC REVIEW ON ADULT LEARNING 



1. Introduction 

1.1. Objectives and Organisation of the Thematic Review 

When they met in January 1996, OECD Education Ministers argued that far-reaching changes 
were needed to make lifelong learning for all a reality. “Strategies for lifelong learning need a 
wholehearted commitment to new system-wide goals, standards and approaches, adapted to the culture and 
circumstance of each country”. Recognising that adults encountered particular problems in participating in 
lifelong learning, Ministers called on the OECD to “review and explore new forms of teaching and 
learning appropriate for adults, whether employed, unemployed or retired”. In October 1997, OECD 
Labour Ministers amplified the message. They recognised the adverse labour market consequences that 
arise due to the lack of access to lifelong learning opportunities, and “underlined the importance of 
ensuring that lifelong learning opportunities are broadly accessible to all persons of working age, in order 
to sustain and increase their employability”. 

In 1998, the OECD and the U.S. Department of Education co-organised an international 
conference, How Adults Learn , to review recent research results and practices with regard to teaching and 
learning adapted to the needs of adults (OECD and US Department of Education, 1999). One of the 
conclusions from the conference was that a cross-country thematic review could be a valuable tool for 
understanding the role of policy and institutional environment in promoting adult learning and drawing 
policy lessons from different national experiences. In late 1998, the OECD Education Committee 
launched the Thematic Review on Adult Learning as a joint activity with the Employment, Labour and 
Social Affairs Committee. 

The purpose of the activity is to analyse adult learning policy options under different contexts. It 
reviews the adequacy of learning opportunities, how to improve access and participation in adult learning 
and how learning interacts with the labour market. Among the different issues object of analysis are: The 
patterns of participation in adult learning; diagnoses of the problems that arise because of these patterns; 
policy programmes and institutional arrangements that have been used by OECD member countries to 
expand learning opportunities for adults; options that can be regarded as “good practices” under diverse 
institutional circumstances and how these can be applied more widely within and across countries. 

A meeting of national representatives to discuss the terms of reference and indicate interest in 
participation took place in Paris in June 1999. As a result, ten countries are participating in the Review: 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. A team of three reviewers, which comprises a rapporteur, from different countries and 
backgrounds (such as pedagogy, education, economics or social sciences) and two members of the OECD 
Secretariat visit each country. Each visit lasts about ten days and allows reviewers to capture both 
education and labour market issues. Each country prepares a Background Report drafted according to 
guidelines agreed by country representatives and the OECD Secretariat. 

The visit enables the reviewers to analyse adult learning in the country on the basis of the 
Background Report, discussions with representatives of government, administration, employers, trade 
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unions and practitioners, and through site visits. After each visit, the rapporteur, with the help of the 
review team, prepares a Country Note analysing the main issues concerning adult learning and policy 
responses in the country under review. The note addresses the four major themes that impinge on 
participation by adults in learning: Inadequate incentives and motivations for adults to learn; complex 
pathways between learning settings and a lack of transparency in signalling learning outcomes across a 
variety of formal and non-formal settings; inappropriate teaching and learning methods; and lack of co- 
ordination between various public policies that directly or indirectly affect lifelong learning. A final 
Comparative Report will address the different issues and policy responses in a comparative perspective, 
including the insights gathered from the participating countries. 



1.2. Canada’s participation in the review 

The Canada review visit took place on January 8 to January 19, 2001. It included visits to 
Ottawa for the federal perspective and subsequent visits to four provinces (Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia). On the last day, the OECD team reviewed their preliminary 
conclusions with two groups: a group of experts on adult education, from British Columbia; and then, by 
teleconference, a group of government officials from Ottawa and the four provinces. The members of the 
Canada Pilot Group, the authors of the Background Report and the members of the review team can be 
found in the Annexes 1 and 2 to this document. The review team would like to thank the Pilot Group; the 
authors of the Background Report (Bill Ahamad, Doug Giddings, Kjell Rubenson, Derek Hum, and Wayne 
Simpson); and the many individuals who provided information during the visit about adult learning in 
Canada. We are particularly grateful to the individuals who were our guides in the four provinces: Alain 
Mercier of the Ministry of Education in Quebec; Louise Boudreau-Gillis of the New Brunswick 
Department of Education and Pam Nadeau of the New Brunswick Department of Training and 
Employment Development; John Biss of Postsecondary Education and Skills Training, Saskatchewan; 
Nick Rubidge and Denine Marasco of the Ministry of Advanced Education, Training, and Technology, 
British Columbia; and Wendy Salmon of HRDC. The individuals we spoke with in many programs were 
uniformly helpful in describing their efforts and in explaining practices that were unfamiliar to us, and we 
want to thank them for their participation. The government officials were also open about their policies, 
recent developments, and the problems they still seek to overcome. 



2. THE GENERAL CONTEXT OF ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA 

Some aspects of Canada make studying its adult education particularly challenging. The country 
is vast — it is the second largest country in the world, after Russia. While much of the population is 
concentrated in cities along the southern border, considerable numbers of people live in relatively sparsely 
populated northern areas, making the provision of services difficult and making it hard to understand what 
services are available in far-flung regions of the country. The country has an enormous cultural diversity, 
with different ethnic and historical backgrounds among First Nations, Metis, French, Anglo-Saxon, and 
other immigrant populations from all over the world adding to the variety of values and perspectives. 

Canada is a country with a federal system, with 10 provinces and 3 territories (the Northwest 
Territory, the Yukon, and Nunavut) sharing responsibilities with a federal government. As in other 
countries with a federal structure (like Switzerland and the United States, also included in the OECD 
review of adult education), this means there are effectively 13 different systems of adult education to 
understand rather than one, plus a federal system, and there are inevitably conflicts in the balance of 
provincial versus federal responsibility — an issue we examine in Section 4.2 in particular. Because we 
visited only 4 of the 13 provinces and territories, our Note is based on these 4 provinces and not on all 13, 
While we believe the broad patterns we identified are generally true for the country as a whole, there may 
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be practices in other provinces that would change our perspectives. Therefore our review cannot be 
considered comprehensive. Our own difficulties in developing a comprehensive review are, we think, 
shared by many Canadians: because there is relatively little communication across provincial boundaries, 
most participants in adult education are familiar with practices in their own region but nowhere else. The 
result is considerable difficulty in understanding the range of practices across Canada, even among 
Canadians. 

In Canada, the provincial governments have constitutional responsibility for education including 
adult education. However, the federal government has come to provide support for various kinds of short- 
term job training as well as certain forms of education, particularly through student loans, research, and 
provision of research and information. In practice, therefore, adult education is supported by a mixture of 
provincial and federal funds. The issue of federal-provincial relations is one of the most pervasive in 
Canada; while we postpone our discussion of this issue to Section 6, which is concerned with the overall 
coherence and effectiveness of policy, the balance of federal and provincial responsibility influences nearly 
every aspect of adult education in Canada. 

The history of Canada has profoundly affected what it now provides, not surprisingly. Canada is 
a relatively young country, having been incorporated in 1867, with other provinces joining as late as 1949 
when Newfoundland joined the Confederation. Many practices in education that other countries take for 
granted were instituted comparatively recently; for example, while universal schooling had been legislated 
in most jurisdictions by the 1870s, the rural nature of the country made it difficult to enforce school 
attendance. As a result, in 1931 only 46% of 16-year-olds were enroled in school. There are still regions 
within the country where individuals have had little schooling, and where low literacy is therefore an issue. 
Overall, however, Canada now has one of the highest levels of formal education of any nation: in 1998 
80% of the population aged 25 to 64 had at least an upper secondary education, compared to an OECD 
average of 61%; 19% of Canadians had completed university education, compared to 14% in all OECD 
countries (Table 1). 

Table 1. Distribution of the population 25 to 64 years of age by level of educational attainment, 
1998 
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While adult education in Canada has a history dating back at least to the early years of this 
century, many individuals in the adult education system are unaware of that history. 1 The growth in adult 
education seems to be relatively recent, according to Livingstone (1999, Table 1.6): the participation rate 
in adult education increased from 4% in 1960 to 20% in 1981-83, to 28% in 1991 to 38% in 1995. 
According to these figures, much of the expansion of adult education is a product of only the past 40 years. 

Currently, however, there is great interest in expanding education at all levels, principally as a 
route to economic development. As the 2001 Speech from the Throne declared. 

Expanding Canadians ’ access to knowledge and skills is one of the most significant challenges facing 
us as we prepare for the 21st century. Our quality of life as Canadians and our economic prospects as a 
country depend on our abilities to think innovate and create in a world transformed by information and 
technology. 

Along similar lines, the Expert Panel on Skills appointed in 1998 recommended making lifelong 
leaning a national priority, helping employers upgrade the skills of their employees, addressing the special 
learning and skills needs of Aboriginal communities, and further developing new computer-based learning 
technologies (Background Report, p. 178, p. 204). All this is consistent with rhetoric in most other OECD 
countries about the importance of education (including adult education and lifelong learning) in the coming 
decades. 



Most important of all, Canada is a country within the tradition of several other English-speaking 
countries (including the United Kingdom, the United States, and Australia) of relatively limited 
government intervention in the economy or into employer prerogatives. Therefore policies familiar from 
other OECD countries — like the educational leave policies or the very high levels of adult participation in 
Scandinavian countries — are politically challenging to apply in Canada. We raise the question in Section 
3 whether Canada should have a nation-wide discussion about its overall support for and participation in 
adult education, but we do not think it appropriate to suggest specific policies from countries with very 
different political cultures. 

We should note three special problems in studying adult education, in Canada or any other 
country. The first involves the relationship between lifelong learning and adult education. While interest in 
lifelong learning is high - among the OECD Education and Labour Ministers as in Canada - and often 
motivates the interest in adult education, the need for lifelong learning is not always clear. One common 
argument is that, since adults often have to change occupations in modem dynamic economies, countries 
need flexible adult education systems to accommodate retraining and the development of new skills. The 
statement of the OECD Labour Ministers, about "lifelong learning ... to sustain and increase their 
employability", is an example of this point. One version of this argument is clear in Canada: a number of 
sectors including fishing, agriculture, and forestry have been in relative decline, and therefore retraining for 
other sectors is often necessary. There is also evidence of a shift to occupations using higher levels of skills 
(Lavoie and Roy, 1998), though these skills would normally be provided through initial education. Overall 
there is no evidence of skill shortages in Canada, though there may be some spot shortages in specific 
sectors (Gingras and Roy, 2000) However, because some individuals may complete their initial education 
without mastering the competencies necessary in a modem economy, another rationale for lifelong 



1. The history includes labor education by unions, the social gospel movement between 1900 and 1928, 

university extension in Alberta in the 1920s, the Antigonish movement in the Maritime provinces in the 
1930s, and many other strands. It’s possible that these forms of adult education, with their community and 
political focus, have been disconnected from the more instrumental and economic forms of adult education 
in many public programs today. 
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learning provides a second chance to such individuals, through various forms of remedial education 
including adult basic education. A third rationale for adult education includes the upgrading of existing 
skills as jobs change. Finally, a fourth rationale for lifelong learning is less economic, and more concerned 
with the abilities of adults to continue learning for personal purposes throughout their lifespans. These 
different rationales for lifelong learning reappear when we discuss the occupational and non-occupational 
forms of adult education, particularly in Section 3.2. 

A second problem with the rhetoric about lifelong learning, in Canada as in many other countries, 
is that it is not always clear what steps should be taken once one accepts the need for lifelong learning. 
After a diligent reader works through the rhetoric, two approaches seem to dominate. The first can be 
called a pedagogical approach: if individuals are well-prepared in their basic education (say, by the end of 
secondary school) to be independent and autonomous learners, they can by themselves understand when 
they need further education and what steps they should take to acquire it. This approach often concentrates 
on reforming elementary and secondary education so that individuals are more active and autonomous, 
rather than passive learners who simply react to the requirements of their teachers and schools. A second 
approach focuses more on institutional reform. If adults are going to require education throughout their 
lifespans, then education and training programs must accommodate the special needs of adults: The 
requirement of subsidising living costs as well as tuition; their needs for flexible scheduling and non- 
traditional programs, their needs for support services like child care, or guidance and counselling about 
alternatives, their dislike of child-oriented pedagogies and their preferences for adult-centered approaches, 
for example. Those who focus on adult education, and most of this Country Note, are usually taking an 
institutional rather than a pedagogical approach to lifelong learning; for example, we will have nothing to 
say in this Note about the elementary-secondary education system in Canada and its ability to prepare 
autonomous learners. But we should note that the two approaches to lifelong learning should ideally be 
seen as complementary, not as substitutes for one another: Autonomous individuals may not be able to 
obtain the education they need if the institutions donf exist to provide it. Conversely education and training 
focused on the special needs of adults may find themselves without many adult students if they have 
insufficient motivation or information to enrol in further education. When we discuss the distinctions 
between policies that focus on individuals versus those that emphasise the improvement of institutions, 
therefore, it may be that both are necessary. 

A third problem in studying adult education is the variety of forms it can take. Within most 
OECD countries, the various levels of an education system are marked by distinctive regularities, making it 
possible to describe quite precisely what primary schools or secondary schools or universities are like. But 
even OECD’s definition of adult education — the education and training for adults 25 and over who have 
completed their initial schooling and then returned to further education — encompasses a variety of 
specific forms of education, with different (and often inconsistent) goals, different populations targeted, 
and different criteria by which to judge the effectiveness of these programs. Adult education therefore 
includes training provided by employers for their own workers; union-sponsored training; training 
provided by governments to upgrade the skills of particular employees, or to allow individuals to change 
from one occupation to another (particularly with economic shifts); avocational programs; programs that 
some people consider basic rights, like literacy programs, or other programs concerned with advancing 
citizenship; programs with specific social goals, like those for Aboriginal populations or for immigrants; 
welfare-related education and training to enable individuals to move into the economic mainstream and 
become self-sufficient. 

Some of these can be evaluated by conventional criteria of efficiency, because of their 
straightforward economic and occupational purposes. In these cases one can justifiably ask, for example, 
why private provision of education is inadequate (that is, why there might be private market failures) and 
why there should be public intervention. Conversely, when there are public subsidies to private providers, 
one might ask what dimensions of efficiency or effectiveness justify public subsidy of private rather than 
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public institutions. Other forms of adult education without economic purposes (like citizenship or 
avocational programs, for example) can be judged according to their effectiveness in meeting certain goals, 
but not by efficiency or concerns about market failure. Some, including those programs to develop 
Aboriginal autonomy, or community development efforts, have goals that are so diffuse that even criteria 
of effectiveness are difficult to apply. Throughout this Note we try to specify when we are applying 
different criteria, but it should be clear that there is no universal set of criteria by which to judge all adult 
education. 

We were impressed by many of the programs we visited, and we have highlighted some of the 
most notable in a series of boxes. Canada has many programs to be proud of, and many models in adult 
education that could provide inspiration both to other providers within Canada and to other countries. The 
sheer size of the country, the variations among provinces, and presence of both provincial and federal 
initiatives means that the country has a vast amount of experimentation and innovation. We stress 
throughout this report the most interesting examples we saw — though of course our information is limited 
by the scope of our visit to Canada and by the fact that we visited only 4 of the 13 provinces. 

At the same time, our purpose in this Country Note is not to highlight individual exemplary 
programs, but instead to evaluate the policies establishing programs — policies that might allow effective 
and exemplary practices to spread throughout Canada, and by extension to other countries. Therefore most 
of the points we make, in four subsequent sections of this Note, are not about individual programs but 
instead about patterns that we observed in both federal policy and in provincial policy, in the four 
provinces we visited. 

In this Note, we cover four themes that structure the Thematic Review of Adult Learning. Section 
3 examines the first theme, about the incentives for participation in adult education. We first describe the 
overall magnitude of adult education in Canada, in Sections 3.1 and 3.2, and then go on to examine certain 
population groups that appear to have less access to adult education (in Section 3.3). Finally, Section 3. 4 
examines the extent of informal learning and the efforts to build on informal and prior learning through 
Prior Learning Assessment and Recognition (PLAR) schemes. 

Section 4 addresses the second theme of developing integrated approaches to the provision of 
adult education. We were impressed by systemic approaches to postsecondary education in some places, 
particularly in British Columbia. However, the variation among provinces, the subject of Section 4.1, 
makes it difficult for individuals and employers to understand the overall offerings in adult education 
throughout Canada. Partnerships have been important methods of linking different institutions and 
programs (Section 4.2), and many mechanisms of outreach and information have been created to help 
individuals learn about adult offerings (Section 4.3). Still, the effectiveness of these mechanisms vary, 
among regions and provinces. 

Section 5 examines the third theme of improving the quality, pedagogy and variety of learning in 
adult education. In general, we were able to learn less about this topic than about other themes, despite 
evidence of some interesting pedagogical practices. In general, the effectiveness of adult education has not 
been extensively examined in Canada (Section 5.1), though some promising approaches are now being 
developed in some colleges. 2 



2. In Canada, colleges offer one- and two-year programs, and are comparable to community colleges in the 

U.S., TAFE colleges in Australia, and further education colleges in Great Britain. There are important 
variations, like the regional colleges in Saskatchewan and the university colleges in British Columbia, but 
we use the term colleges to refer to all of these. 
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Section 6 examines the fourth theme of the OECD Thematic review, about the coherence and 
effectiveness of policy. In this area there are two great challenges in Canada. One is that the programs for 
adults are largely the result of postsecondary policies, not of policies focused specifically on adult 
education — with consequences we explore in Section 6.1. A second, and one that influences virtually 
every aspect of education in Canada, is the division between the federal and the provincial governments/ 
We explore the dimensions of this relationship in Section 6.2, clarifying the variety of issues that cannot be 
resolved without a more constructive approach to federalism. 

Finally, the conclusion, Section 7, presents a series of issues that are now beginning to confront 
Canada, and will in all likelihood become even more serious in the near future. We then bring together the 
recommendations we have made throughout the Country Note in Section 7.2. 

Our purpose throughout is to raise issues that merit greater attention — both in Canada itself and, 
we suspect, in a number of other countries that aspire to providing coherent and effective systems of adult 
education. These findings will be incorporated into the Comparative Report on adult education in OECD 
countries. We hope that our observations will provide Canadians with a different perspective as they 
consider developments in the coming years. 



3. IMPROVING THE INCENTIVES AND MOTIVATION FOR ADULTS TO LEARN 

The first theme of the OECD Review asks whether the incentives for participation in adult 
education are strong enough, and if not what the ways of improving them might be. 

In Canada, a considerable number of adults participate in some form of education - about 27.7%, 
according to the recent Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS). International figures place Canada 
near the middle of comparable countries, as we clarify in Section 3.1. Canada provides a number of 
subsidies and incentives for participation in adult education, including provincial subsidy of colleges, 
universities, and literacy programs; federal loans and some grants for postsecondary education; and 
programs aimed at specific issues and populations like Aboriginal groups, women, and the disabled. 
However, there seems to have been little pan-Canadian discussion of the ideal overall levels of 
participation in adult education, as we examine in Section 3.1. Furthermore, the provision of adult 
education is now dominated (as it is in many countries) by employment-related training, so that non- 
occupational forms of adult education have received relatively less attention — an issue we examine in 
Section 3.2. 

Overall, it appears that the supply of adult education is not adequate to meet demand. Throughout 
Canada we heard evidence of shortages and waiting lists for different forms of adult education; such 
shortages include the view from several groups that the amount of firm-sponsored training may be 
insufficient (see Section 3.1). The demand for adult education is particularly strong relative to 
opportunities for certain population groups, of which we pay special attention in Section 3.3 to those in 
need of basic literacy, to Aboriginal groups, and to the working poor. Furthermore, while the conditions 
and complexity of adults’ lives partly explains why some individuals who would like to participate in 
further education and training do not, institutional factors, including the unavailability of programs, have 
been the dominant explanation. Overall, then, we conclude that the motivation and incentive for adults to 
participate are strong enough, but that the supply of programs is not adequate to meet demand. 



5.7 The Overall Level of Participation in Adult Education 

Canada has recently undertaken a comprehensive Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS). 
The results of this Canada-specific study, displayed in Table 2, indicate that 27.7% of Canadians 
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participated in some form of adult education in 1997 (Country Report, Table 3.1). 3 Furthermore, this figure 
has been increasing relatively steadily, from 20.6% in 1983 to a high of 30.3% in 1993, before falling 
slightly to 27.7% by 1997. 4 

Table 2. Percentage of adult population 1 participating in adult education and training by 
province, study orientation, and employer support, 1997 
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The adult population is defined by excluding individuals who were (1) 17-19 years old and enroled full-time in a non-employer 
sponsored elementary or secondary program or (2) 17-24 years old and enroled full-time in a non-employer-sponsored post- 
secondary program. 

Estimations are based on respondents who worked in 1997.; Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1998. 

Source: Canada Background Report, Table 3.1 drawing on Statistics Canada and HRDC (2001). 



The AETS further distinguishes adult education into two categories: job-related education and 
personal interest programs and courses including personal development, personal health or fitness, 
participation to develop new friends, and efforts to upgrade knowledge or acquire formal qualifications 
unrelated to employment. These more detailed results reveal overall participation of 21.1 percent in 
employment-related education, 9.8 percent in personal interest programs and courses, and 3.2 percent in 
both. 



From cross-national data collected in relatively similar ways, Canada is near the middle of a 
group of relatively developed countries. Data from the International Adult Literacy Survey in Table 3 



3. These results are based on interviewing households about their participation, and therefore are different 
than those that might be developed using the enrollment figures of individual public and private programs. 
Provincial officials were often reluctant to accept the AETS figures, since they were often inconsistent with 
provincial experiences. The AETS figures include all individuals age 16 to 65 excluding those 17-19 
enrolled full-time in an elementary or secondary education program, and those 17-24 enrolled full-time in 
a postsecondary program. Compared to the Thematic Review definition of adult education, they surely 
include some individuals attending college and University part-time who are in their initial training, not in 
adult education, and these figures may therefore be too high relative to the OECD definition. 

4. See Statistics Canada and HRDC (2001), Table 2.1. It’s unclear that these differences in participation rates 
are statistically or practically significant, given variation in survey methods and different interpretations of 
what defines adult education. What might be important is the decrease in the trend in a period when there 
seems to be a growing focus on adult learning. 
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